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ABSTRACT 

This monograph, part of an ongoing series, discusses 
the need for school arts programs and provides some examplas of ho.n 
*"he arts can be infused into the regular currlculam at the elementary 
lerel. Support syst,ems for such programs are also discussed. Properly 
conceived, the arts constitute a great integrating force in the 
curriculum. To achieve such \n end they must be viewed as a component 
:^f every discipline. The arts are the responsibility of, all teachers. 
•Examples of how the arts ?xe being infused into the curriculum in 
v»r*ous schools are included. For example, at the Srover Elementary 
School ifi Harblehead, Massachusetts, the harpsicord and its music are 
'«5tud?.ed in physics, shop, social' studies, and language arts courses 
The science and shop teacher demonstrates how the harpsichord sound 
?3 produced. Relating the discussion to the b!^sic principles of 
stMjnd, a study unit in physics is introduced. In shop, students make 
♦-heir own monochords* They learn how design affects change in tone 
a'^d how materials affect the quality of sound. In social studies, 
sttidents learn about the composers Bach, Handel^ and Scajlatti, 
social conditions, musical taste, and articistic decoration of the 
i^7th and 18th centuries.- The monograph concludes with a discussion of 
support systems including, regional, districtwide, and statewide 
systems. ( Author /R»J 
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FOREWORD • 

Despite the unprecedenlt-d flourishing of 
the arts in America loday, arls programs In , 
the nation's schools have not experienced a 
corresponding expansion. In faci, wilh 
nationwide public attention focused on such 
problems as declining enrollment, vandalism, 
low test scores, and spiraling inflation, bud- 
getary priorities are dictating the reduction 
of school arts programs. In some school 
districts, arts programs are being eliminated' 
entirely. 

We believe that school arts programs are 
basic to individual development and a sound 
education. Further, we believe {hat the arts 
should be used to stimulate learning and 
self-expression, and recognized as valid ways 
to learn. If school arts progran^s are to con- 



tinue and expand, they require the support 
of educators, school board members, parents, 
artists, arts administrators, students, commu- 
nity leaders, legislators, and government 
agencies. 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. 
(AEA) has established a National Advocacy 
Progrc^m for Arts in Education addressed to 
these groups of individual advocates. AEA 
is a national organization formed in 1977 
following the publication of Coming To Our 
Senses, the Report of the National Panel on 
The Arts, Education, and Americans, David 
Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman. 
. The AEA Advocacy Program, which en- 
courages the co<)perative action of these 
groups to ensure loca! level support for school 
arts programs, includes a public awareness 
campaign and consumer information service. 
The service provides Advocacy Program en- 
rollces with a variety of arts in education 
information-the AEA newsletter, access to 
the AEA speaker referral service, informal 
consultation, and monographs that address 
pertinent arts in education issues and topics. 



This monograph, part of an ongoing se- 
ries, speaks to one c)r more of the aforemen- 
tioned schiKil arts support groups. While we 
recognize that few monographs will speak 
directly lo everyone^ we attempt in each to 
address a variety of indfviduals. We hope 
this monograph will prove helpful to you in 
your support of arts in education. If you 
are not yet enrolled in the AEA National 
Advocacy Program and would like to do so, 
i^rite to: 

The Arts, Education, and Americans, Inc. 
Box 5297, Grand Central Station 
New York, New York 10163 
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A nice ironyf from offstage 
lo all-over-lhe stage 



According to Stanford University profes- 
sor of art nod education iilliot Eisner, 
the aVerage elementary school devotes 
only about four percent of its time each 
academic year to the arts. Half opatl 
secondary schools in the United States 
offer noJnstruclion in art or music. In 
those that do, less than 20 percent of the 
students enroll in these courses, and for 
less than one year.' 
There is a nice irony, here, however, 
(or at the same time, more and more 
states are adopting official policies and 
comprehensiveplans in support of i\ri^ 
in education. Such plans typically call 
for inclusion of the arts as legitimate, 
discrete subjects in the curriculum to be 
studied for their own intrinsic value: 
instruction in violin, say, or jazz, danc- 
' ing, or weaving. In addition, the plans 



call for professionafartists, students, 
and teachers to work side-by-side in the 
classroom, experiencing the e>(citement 
of disciplined creativity. Furthermore, 
such plans advocate the infusion of arts 
into the standard curriculum, that is, 
the use of the arts as an instrument for 
the ticquisition of traditional academic 
skills such as mathematics and language' 
arts, intellectual knowledge, and prob- 
lem-solving capabilities. In addition, they 
call for sciiool utilization of community 
arts resource's. 

This latter fcKus-the infusion of the 
arts into the standard curriculum-is the 
focus of our monograph. School people, 
legislators, or interested citizens who 
want more than a casual knowledge of 
the rationale for weaving the arts through 
the entire fabric oCschooling might find 



themselves needing a sabbaticjil from 
their other cornmitments. T he quantity 
of words that has been produced to 
make the case for arts in education by 
theoreticians, aestheticians, educators, 
arts generalists, xjrts specialists, and ad- 
vocates, is prodigious. So, for the sake 
of brevity and clarity, we offer the * 
plainly-put propositions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education's policy 
brief on the matter. 

Properly conceived, the arts consliliile a 
great integrating force in the curriculum. To* 
achieve such an end they must be viewed as 
a componcnl of every discipline, for their 
subject mailer is as broad as life itself . . 
All the majorsubjecl-maller disciplines have 
aesthetic components that can provide bases 
for infusion of the arts into basic education, 
hifuse, according lo Webster's (dictionary), 
implies the introducing into one thing of a 
second that gives life, vigor, or neu^ signifi- 
cance. This means that the arts can be in- 
fused inio other major areas of the curriculum 
in such a way that they mutually nourish 
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f oiie anotheT to the benefit of all students. In 
Mother words/the arts ought to pemteale the 
:sut^ matter in the schools. The arts infuse 
'mto subject-nutter teadiin^ something so 
;>^KoHy hew that teachers begin to ask stu- 
r^^ddits different kinds of questions an^ex- 
' |iect different kinds of products. The arts 
{represent, by their nature, an interaction 
with other subject matters because their 
content' spans all of life and touches every 
^ area of human existence. They can function 
: to integrate the entire t>ask: education 
'curriculum... 
Infusion signifies that the arts should be 
thdught of, and incorporated as, interdisci- 
plinary studies that are the responsibility of 
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Practically speaking: arts 
in the curriculum 



Praeiic.illy speaking, then, what does il 
mean to infuse or integrate the arts into 
the curriculum? 

At the Glover Hlemcntary School in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, it means 
the study of physics, shop, social stud- 
ies, and the language arts through the 
study of the harpsichord and its music. 

Boston harpsichordist Lirry Phillips per 
forms frequently at the school, located 
less than an hour from Back Bay and 
Beacon 1 fill. Along with the pleasures 
of music by Bach, \ landel, and Scarlatti, 
the children learn about the social 
conditions, musical laste, standard of 
craft, and artistic decoration of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the fourth grade, science and shop 
teacher Fred Sullivan joins Mr. Phillips 
to demonstrate how the harpsichord 
sound is pr(/duced. Relating the discus- 
.sion to the basic principles of sound. 



Mr. Sullivan thereby introduces a study 
unit in physics, not ordinarily part of 
the fourth grade science curriculum. 
Soon the children are aware of sound 
diifercnces produced by the differing 
malleability, thickne.ss, and length of 
stnngs; of Kow the sound is'modified 
according to where the string is plucked 
along its length, of how the sound is 
influenced by the properties of wood 
and afr in the soundboard. 
Jn shop, they make their own mono- 
cliords-pnmitivepluckinginstruments- 
from cigar boxes, strips of wood, c^nd 
old guitar strings of wire^ir nylon. 
"There's much experimenting," notes 
Mr. Sullivan, ".ind a big push for con- 
crete results. The kids learn how design 
affects change in tone and how niateri 



als affect the quality of f>ound They 
even begin to sense the fine tolerances 
that make the difference* between a me- 
diocre.ii^fttrument and a greater one/' 
Students gain an even greater apprecia- 
tion for fine workmanship during a class 
trip, arranged by Mr. Phillips, to a near- 
by center where craftsmen specialize in 
building harpsichords and restoring old 
musical instruments. 

In turn, the monoch6rd concert stu- 
dents present for parents at the end of 
the unit increases the parents' apprecia- 
tion of how their ninc-year-oldc- are 
learning science, music, and craftsman- 
ship-all in one unit. 

Third graders, stimulated by the lavish 
detorationsof French harpsichord lids 
pictured in art books, design and deco- 
rate miniature lids of their own. In so 
doing, they discover that the highly 
decorative baroque art is the visual 
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^ccquivalcnt of ornamental baroque music 
;Ih their study of the language arts^ stu- 
:;tdfimts write compositions atout the in- 
tstfuinent: where and how it was played, 
flri^ the practice Quired to play it well. 
; All the while^ they are practicing topical 
'sentences, grammar, and spelling. 
I A social studies unit developed for the 
>fifth grade is based on the role of the ' 
^harpsichord in early American culture. 
^Starting with its use at the resplendent 
' prench court of Versailles ajxd its role in 
^thf social life of the period, the children 
4.tra€e its importation to America and 
fleam of Puritan Boston's attitude toward 
;mu$ic. 

' As we have seen in Marblehead, in 
.sdiools wh^re the arts are used as "a 
^learning tobi/' they are inseparable from 
:thecore subject areas. In a systematic 
^and sequential fashion, the arts are uti- 
lized at every grade level, starting at 
iikindergarten, and in every area of the 
curriculum^ 



Here are some examples. Although 
they are drawn chiefly from elementary 
and junior high school classrooms, the 
objectives and activities can be adapted 
for any grade through secondary school 
and beyond, and for students with spe- 
4ci^ needs. The examples are generic 
Illustrations of the arts woven Kke a . ^ 
thread from grade to gnde to buttress 
the understanding of standard curricu- 
la, to convey a sense of the organizing 
^ principles in all knowledge, and to make 
learning fun. 

''Art for math's sake-'' 

That is the way one observer describes a 
New York City elementary mathematics 
class taught by a dancer. 'The fifth 
grader^were having trouble under- 
«s(anding the concept of angles. 'You* 
make an angle the minute you bend 
anything,' said the dancen arching his 
body^ 'Make it small. That's an acute 
angle.' The children traced the dancer's 
movements, confronting each other in 
surpri.se and recognition. 'Make it wide,' 
the dancer said, striking another pose. 
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ilhat's obtuse' I he 'dancer wrote the 
words on the board, then began t(U"<- 
plore'the degree of the angle. Cflrefullv 
piisitibninghisarmsond legs.'V- ^ 

Patterns in art ami nature 

At Hillside IMcmentary School in 
Hastings-onI ludson.-New York, Richard 
Lorber, a painter and video artist, uses 
the visual arts to help fourth and fifth 
graders understand patterns in the natu- 
ral sciences. Mr. l.orber projects slides 
of images from nature-metallic crystals, 
cellular arrangements in plants, leaf 
vcin«J insect wings, ora'star nebula - 
juxtaposing them with slides of paintings 
bv Kandinskv, Pollock, Mondriaan, 
Klee, and other modern artists. Often 
the structures arc so similar the stud- 
ents cannot tell the difference. "You can 
start with very young chil<Jien to foster 



understanding of complex visual struc- 
tures " lie notes. "Later, that under- ^ 
standing can be applied in many ways. 
The artisi's job, like the scientist's or 
mathematician's, is to make the invisible 
visible."-' 

Science: learning about insects and 
. their life cycle with the plastic and 
visual arts and body movement 

In a class of learning dis.-fl3led students, 
a science unit on insect life begins with 
a display of pictures and disaission 
r.U'VA the role of insects in the environ- 
ment. Students are asked when and 
where they have seen such insects. Liter, 
thcv collect, label, and chart specimens 
they find. Thcv scrutinize the insects 
' through microscopes and, with the help 
of the art teacher, make enlarged draw- 
ings of them, labeling the important 
body parts. Thev also make a three- 
dimensional insect model, using clay 
that does not harden instantly, 
llarlv in the fall, some children bring in 



Monarch caterpillars. Thoy construct en- 
.vironmeiits for the caterpillars and even- 
tually observe their evolution into 
butterflies. Some students draw what 
they have seen, ami others choose to 
make paper mobiles showing the-- 
beautiful sequential life cycles. Students 
also create a dance showing how insects, 
such as bees and ants, communicate, 
and a puppet show~emphasi/ing the 
impact of insecticides on insects. In a 
final project: the children make large 
papier-mache creatures, real or imagi- 
nary, with tissue paper wings glu.'d on 
to shaped reed, which they paint and - 
shellac. 'Tor four^lorious weeks," 
notes their teacher, "the creations hailg 
suspended from the classroom ceiling." 
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Social studies: learning about 
American Indians through basket- 
making and weaving 

During study of North Amcricrn liuli- 
ans, .1 standard part of the third j;radc 
curriculum in Shaftsljury, Vermont, 
classes learn about the various tribes 
that inhabited different parts of the 
United Stntef*. I hey observe a liKal weav- 
er working on a Nnvaho loom and try 
.their hand at it; a basket weaver teaches , 
them to fashion reed baskets in the 
Southwest Indian tradition. A fiuest 
expert on North American Indians de- 
scribes the similarities and differences 
via the customs and spiritual beliefs of 
the varying tribes, demonstrating with 
miniature types of housing, utensils, 
and blankets. Because of-tlie interest 
that is aroused, and^their participation 
in observing and creating reproductions 



of Indian artifacts, the children develop 
a feel for (Cultural diversity and respect 
for ethnic differences. 

Sciencehnatklangnagc arts ivHh 

painting and gardening 
•J 

A live sunflower is broufilit into a fourth 
iimde clnssr()()ni. l lic students niensure 
nnd note the stalk, leaves, petals nnd 
center. I hey discuss the st-eds with ques 
ti«ins as to how and why one small seed 
produces such tall flowers. Later, they 
a)nduct research on the t()picaiid write 
reports. The children decide^() compare 
their individual heights to the height of 
a sunflower. Teachers cut large sheets 
of mural paper match the height oi 
each child and arrange the papers in ^ 
upright positions for each to paint his or 
her interpretation of a sunflower. I he 
result is a vibrant patch of sunflowers 
with a label on each, comparing the 
student's height, in meters, to that of 
the flower. As a f()llow-up in (he spring, 
the class prepares and plants a bed of 
_ sunflowers for next year's f(nirth grade 
" class. ! 



Science: aceau life nnd the foot! chain 
throii}ih crafts and the visual arts 

rw() f('ur!h grade teachers who are 
team teaching in a dtnible-grade nwm 
introduce to their class the many kinds 
of creatures that inhabit the (icean. 1 he 
class is divided into "family groups" of 
such organisms as gastr()p()ils and bi- 
valves, and within these family groups 
eaih student clu)()ses ()ne creature type 
for in-depth study. The childn-n read 
independently on their subject and make 
p()sters, chieflv with pictures fr()m old 
issues ()f Na'lioiuil Cco^inipUiC inaga/ine. 
Using these as visuals, they give oral 
rep()rts t() the class ()n their topic. 
! laving become acquainted with the 
way their subjects hwk and where they 
live, the students render them in line 
drawings. Texture, *;h,ipe, and line are 
discussed first. The drawings form the 
base foi prints, for which they also use 



to 
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tagboard and corrugated cardboard, 
string, yarn, and paper punches to pro- 
duce interesting textures. In addition, 
\he students makcahuge diorama in a 
refrigerator box. Ocean creatures are 
crafted from scraps of paper, plastic, 
wire, and yarn. While preparing the 
environment for the creatures, students 
ask questions such as: does the ocean 



look darker as it goes deepei;? How 
uneven is the ocean floor? The diorama 
completed, students. proudly explain 
the creatures in it, including their scien- 
tific names and role in the ocean's food 
chain, to visitors. The study unit con- 
cludes with a meal of fish chowder, 
^braised^qiiid, seaweed soup, and one 
very small boiled lobster. 
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themselves-are performing. The pup- 
pet's performance, then, encourages the ' 
children to be less shy-and more like 
their ebullient puppets. 

Coloniat history through sea 
chanties, ivhale songs, and murals 

Engaged in a study of colonial America, 
fifth graders discover that its history is 
bound up with whales. Exploring the 
role of whaling in tlie colonial economy, 
they map whaling vroyages out of New 
Bedford. Inevitably, this interests them 
in the state of whaling today .-and in the 
"Save the Whales" movement. One thing 
leads to another, and in their music 
class the students learn atwut the (unc- 
tion of the sea chanty, as well as the 
words and music of chanties. Next, 
they listen to the songs of the whales 
themselves. 

With the music, art, and social studies 
teachers^ joining^ forces to help,-thxi"SttF 
dents create a tempera mural of five 
different species of whales selectsd for 
their varied shapes and sizes. Math is 
used to compute the relative proportions 
of each species. Discassions with the art 
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teacher center on the best way to m.ike 
the composition attractive, considering 
the contrasts in light and dark, sizes, 
shapes, and points of interest. When 
the mural is finished, one student makes 
a line drawing key to the species repre- 
sented, naming them, describing their 
characteristics, showing where they can 
*be found. The mural and key are hung 
in a school c^^rridor, and beside Iheni is 
a tape recorder playing the songs of the 
Whales. Thereby, all passersby-not just 
the fifth graders who have doiie the 
woxk-learn something about whales. 

Grammar and creative writing with 
music end the visual arts 

Many te.ichejs prefer to separate the 
study of grammar from creaHve writing 
on the premise that concern with gram- 
matical rules may constrain the free 
flow of imagination and creativity. BuJ 
this classiTHun teacher combines the two 
to their mutual benefit. 
Over a number of days, sixth grade 
students discuss the meaning and uses 



of adjectives and adverbs. Discussions 
move on to poetry about the ocean in its 
myriad moods, focusing on the descrip- 
tive parts of speech. In a second phase, 
the class is joined by an art coordinator 
who projects slides of the ocean in varied 
slates from calm to hurricanes, empha- 
sizing the changes in color only. After 
the slides are shown, students immedi- 
ately begin to paint ihcir impressions 
of the ocean: average time, 20 minutes. 
While they paint, there is music: Debus- 
sy's Lrt Met, perhaps, or excerpts from 
Rimski-Korsakov's Scheherazade. The fol- 
lowing day, the paintings are returned 
to students; this time, they write about 
the mood of their own pictures. The 
exercise provides them with the experi- 
ence of expressing the same content 
through two different media: one visu- 
al, the other verbal. "It iaiways produces 
extraordinary results," says their Eng- 
lish. teachei,j;!and with any age^from 
fourth grade to college to the PTA. We 
even had a few paintings purchased 
from off the bulletin board by persons 
passing through the lobby." 



Larguage arts and other core subjects 
through filmmaking and photography 

Under the tutelage of a professional 
filmmaker whose services are funded 
with assistance from^lhe Stale Council 
on the Arts, sixth graders develop and 
synchronize sound tracks to create 
their first Super 8 black-and-white film. 
Moviemaking provides an experience 
for the clasr, to initiate a complex activity 
and follow it to completion. In a related 
project, a local photographer works with 
small groups of students, leaching them 
to use 35mm cameras and develop and 
print their film in the school's darkroom. 
In turn, the students teach these pro- 
cesses to classmates. Their photos are 
displayed and reproduced in the school 
newspaper. 
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Math, science, the humanities, and 
the environmental arts 

Retrieving an unused and barren school 
courtyard from neglect, 52 children, ages 
seven to twelve, transformed it into an 
attractive artistic en vinmment. They gave 
it new life, creating an inviting area for 
those who might wish a tranquil place 
to read or muse, listen to music, per- 
form plays, study nature, or just sit. In 
\he process of planning, organizinj^/ 
and carrying out the project, the stu- 
dents at thcvSpcncer Klementary School 
in Whitmore Lake, Mirhigan, expanded 
their knowledge of math, science, and 
the humanities. 

They started by examining the ways . 
that the natural and built environments 
_affectourJives, and from there, they 
moved into action. Using the metric 
system, students in the math group 
measured the courtyard to make scale 
models of the site. The science group 
took soil samples to determine suitabil- 
ity for plants. The humanities group 
viewed slides and photographs of archi- 



tecture, gardens, paintings, and sculp- 
,ture from Japan, China, Greece, Hngland, 
and the United States. They looked into 
the relationship between buildings and 
their sites- Frank Lloyd Wright's Palling 
' Water, the Forbidden City in Peking, 
the Golden Pavilion in Tokyo, I lampton 
Ouirt in England. ^ 
Using the models produced by the 
math group, students made scale draw- 
ings In preparation for design selection, 
and after mucli deliberation decided 
on an asymmetrical courtyard plan to 
harmonize with their red brick one-story 
school. Inspired by the Oriental aesthetic 
concept of universality-the synthesis 
of ying-yang, male-female, dark-light, 
man-nature-thcir design incorporated 
curved paths, rock groupings, informal 
plantings, and a large blue spruce as a 
focal point. 



Next came management plans: materr- 
als needed; research on where to locate 
them; prices; services; and modification 
of the design tameet the budget provided 
by the school district and donations 
from parents and friends. On a May 
Saturday, students, teachers, parents, 
and friends rolled up their sleeves to 
rake paths, make flowerbeds, and plant 
trees. 

The cooperative effort was the culmi- 
nating event of activities that, for ten 
90 minute sessions during the term, had 
brought the multi-age children together 
ip subject groupings of their choice. 1 he 
activities were part of a program to ex- 
pose gifted and academically talented 
children toout-of-thc-ordinary learning 
experiences. 

The objectives of the project, a joint 
interdisciplinary effort of a science, a 
math, and an hu'manitics teacher, were 
realized: to follow through on a complex 
project, to understand and apply design 
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f^principles. to pracHce problem-solving 
: ;'techniques, to synthesize artistic knowl- 
■ 'jed^e twm various cultures, and to pro- 
f 'ducea useful product. . . ' 
Toward the end of the pro|CCt, the 
students. %^hohad been discussing sym 
bols, decifled to include a shingled-roof 
wishing well (rather than a ^ulpture) as 
a symbol of their wishes and dreams. It 
is a reminder of how much learning can 
take place, and with what pleasure, 
when the arts are integrated in the 
curriculum.' 



as 
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Support, moral and otherwise 



I here «irr tcdchers «uid priiu ipdls, 
spurred by d creative slaMk diui driven 
by missioHcUv /.e.il, who can inaiicige on 
Iheir own lo bring [o Iheir t l.issroonis or 
their sthoolsinstriKtion.il activities that 
transcend the often humdrum business 
of teaching and learning, activities that 
can fire the imagination of the young 
mind and engage it totally in learning. 
{Vor more on thissub|ett, refer to AI.A 
Report 10, Arta ui Ihalthiirooni: what one 
vlnnciiloiy Innhci mn do.) Most class- 
room teachers and administrators, how- 
ever, are poorly prepared with respect 
to the arts (if not a little intimidated bv 

' having to use them m their teaching),^ 
and their frustration is likely to be com- 
pounded by a thousand and one admin- 
istrative and instructional details. These 
individuals need in-service training, cur- 
riculum materials, and other positive 
reinforcement to improve their capabili- 
ties and bolster their self-confidence. In 

addition, certain firsthand arts experi- 



ences obviously can be provided for stu- 
dents only through sources bevond the 
schoolhouse walls. 
To address this problem, in the past 
decade a number of support systems 
have come into being to help teachers 
and principals keep on top of program 
developments and funding opportuni- 
ties, take advantage of them, and sustain 
systematicongoingarts activities so they 
become organically fused into a total 
school program. Such tasks logically call 
for association with a larger system or 
network that provides such support. 
The creative stimulus, the direct assis- 
tance, and the moral support they offer 
can be of incalculable value in strength- 
ening what ultimately goes on in indi- 
vidual classroc?ms. 



A regional and districhvide snpport 
sjfsteni 

Covering a region that spreads across 
three counties roughly the size of Rhode 
Island are twelve st hool districts consol- 
idated into the Pennsylvania Central 
Intermediate Unit # 10. Of tfTe twelve 
districts, six have banded together to 
form the Arts in Education Program, in 
effect, an arts consortium within the 
regional unit, Vor the six districts that 
chose not to participate, cost was the 
decisive factor. Policy, as established by 
an advist)ry committee comprised of 
administrators, arts specialists, and com- 
munity members from the participating 
districts, calls for an annual per pupil 
contribution to the program to supple- 
ment federal grant funds. 
Within the six participating districts 
there are (A elementary and twelve ju- 
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nior high schools thai enroll more than 
17,(XK) students, K-9. These indivduals 
and their teachers arc the constituents 
of the Arts in Education Program. 
Since its inception in 1976, the program, 
(>,enerally staffed by three perr.ons, has 
operated out of the Intermediate Unit's 
headquarters in Philipsburg. Financial 
support comes from the six affiliated 
districts, federal grants, and, occasion- 
ally, the IVnnsylvania State Departm^Mit 
of [education. 
The mission of the program is to pro- 
vide a comprehensive, long-range 
approach to educational development, 
based on the assumption that the arts 
have a primary role in the general 
education of the child. Emphasis is placed 
on interdisciplinary study in the class- 
room, and continuing use of the arts as 
a catalyst for stimulating learning. 
"Our job," says coordinator Shirley 
Sturtz, "is to develop an awareness of 
the important roles of the arts in educa- 



tion; to provide quality arts experiences 
for students in the visual arts, music, 
dance, drama, creative writing, and 
the media; to promote the use of com- 
munity and university arts resources in 
the schools; and to diversify and extend 
existing curricula." These goals are vig- 
orously pursued by activities that focus 
on the development and dissemination 
of curriculum materials; teacher training; 
an iriterdistrict communication network; 
and a public awareness program that 
uses television, radio, newspapers, and 
local handbills to spread the word. 
However, the ultimate impact of the 
Program-its significance in terms of ex- 
periences for children and teachers at 
the classroom level-can best be gleaned 
from details of some of its projects. 



Worth noting in particular are activities 
conducted under three federally funded 
Title IV-C grants. For example: 
Project CAPiCotuprchensivcAt iii Ptograiit) 
provides mini-grants of up to $200 each 
to encourage and assist teachers in plan- 
ning innovative projects in which the 
arts play a key role. Grants are provided 
for four types of activities: arts infused 
into a unit of study; use of community, 
university, or professional arts resources; 
arts-related fleljl trips; and festival types 
of arts experiences. The CAI' also sup- 
ports the exchange t^f exemplary per- 
formances and exhibitioiisof professional 
and student artwork among the six 
affiliated districts. 
Project PASE (Proj^nwt (or the Arts iu 
Special Education) makes available in- 
service training for credit or noncredii 
to teachers who wisli to increase their 
skills in working with handicapped chil- 
dren. Training workshops are reinforced 
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by consullanl learns who .icconipany 
teachers lo Iheir classrooms immediately 
following e*ich in-service session in 
order lo assisl Ihe teacher /// 5//// and 
bolster his or her confidence. 

Each of the three years covered by 
PASt focuses on a particular art form: 
creative drama one year, music the next, 
visual arts the third. In each area, arts 
resourccs-theCarnegie Museum's Imag- 
inarium, for example-are identified and 
brought to the schools to perform or be 
exhibited f')r mainstreamcd hanjicappod 
children. After such events, the visiting 
artists conduct special hands-on sessions 
for the handicapped children in special 
education classroom's. 
One PASt highlight was a three-day 
arts festival at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity to which 350 handicapped chil- 
dren were bused. Festival events, which 
included six different art workshops 
daily for each child, were enhanced 



by the involvement of community 
volunteers. 

rhcAft<i in V.lmculmxf iduajfioii ProfCi i,^ 
now in its fifth year, provides for ele- 
mentary .schools only continuing system- 
atic activities muchjike those already 
described; offering teachers new skills; 
assisting them with ideas and curricu- 
lum materials; bringing artists into the 
schools; and taking the children out of 
school to regional arts events and mase- 
ums, always with related follow-up and 
hands-on experiences for all concerned. 

A statewide support system 

' If a single school or regional district 
needs the strength of a larger organiza- 
tioniil base, that base in turn needs to 
garner strength from a still wider cir- 
cle of organizati(mal structures and 



networks, statewide or national. In con- 
junction with Pennsylvania Slate Uni- 
versity, the Central Intermediate Unit 
# 10 Arts in Rducation Program serves 
as one of three sites that are part of a 
Pennsylvania statewide communications 
network involving the CKMRtL (Cen- 
tral Midwestern Regional tducalional 
Liboratory) Aesthetic Education Program 
and the National Institute of Education. 
Moreover, as mentioned, a close rela- 
tionship is maintained with the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education. 
The state's "IV-C representative" and . 
the fine arts department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education provide 
help with grant proposals, sometime 
money for extra needs, and much 
appreciated handholding. 
The Pennsylvania hilermediale Unit 
#10 Program, of course, is but one model 
-of-a district and'regional support system 
connected to a larger statewide arts in 
education network. Another notable ex- 
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ample exists in Okhihoma. Here, indi- 
vidual schools can look directly lo a 
slalewide support system for help with 
the planning and management of arts- 
related programs, and connection with 
arts resources. The Arts in Education 
section of the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Education sponsors staff devel- 
opment workshops in topics ranging 
from spetial strategies for teaching the 
handicapped and gifted, to content areas 
such as the relationship between science 
and ari, lo specific arts forms such as 
drama, dance, visual arts, and music. 
More than that, the department provides 
funds for schools lo hire substitute 
teachers so that regular staff can partici- 
pate in the workshops. In Oklahoma's 



state/local school arts network, onedis- 
tricl arts coordinator serving several 
schools within a district acts as liaison 
between the schools and the state 
department's Arts in Education section. 
Help can come in many forms, how- 
ever. Even where no state level program 
cvr/i/s/iT/y devoted to arts in education 
exists, opportunities for assistance may 
be tucked away under umbrella pio- 
grams, or in other stdte department 
offices. Vermont, for instance, has a 
Resource Ageni Program (RAP) funded 
by the National Institute oi Education. 
The RAP catalog lists resources-people, 
ideas, materials, information, and where 
to find them-for teachers who wish to 
introduce new and proven activities into 
their classrooms. Ideas for all subject 
areas are indudcdrbiJf prominent among 
them is a category called "Integrated 
Arts Activities," which looks to "restor- 
ing the fun and excitement in learning." 



RAP assistance is available at no charge 
to Vermont teachers and principals. 
The sophistication and extent of sup- 
port systems need not preempt simple 
approaches of infusing arts into the 
standard curriculum. Whatever age- 
group or class you teach, whatever type 
of school you oversee, the simple and 
exciting opportunity to infuse the arts 
into the curriculum is yours to create. 
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For more informjtion on the programs described 
In this monograph, you mjy wish to contact the 
following Individuals: 

Lois R. Cooley, Arts Coordinator, Berlin Elemen- 
tary School, Rural Route 4, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602 (page 9, column 2; pjge 10, cclanm 3; page 
12, column 3; page 13, column 1) 
Carol Curley, Project Director, Arts Are Basic, 
Brook Road, Marblehead, Massachusetts 0<)]45 
<P'8« 7, column 1) 

Caroline Hannum, Program Director, or Elaine F. 
Fisher, Project Director, Creative and Academi- 
cally Talented Program, Spencer Elementary 
School, 8845 Whitmore Uke Road, Whitmore 
Uke, Michigan 48189 (page 14, column 1) 
Kathy L. Link, Project Director, The Arts and the 
Basics, Shaftsbury Elementary School, Shaftsbury, 
Vermont 05262 (page 19, columns 1 and 2; page 
12, column 1; page 13, column 3) 
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